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QUAKER JOURNALS, BLOGS, AND 


EDITORIAL 
WHY | AM A FRIEND... 
@: of the most significant genres for Friends has been the journal (which is 
actually a kind of spiritual autobiography). Some Quaker journals, like those 
of George Fox and John Woolman, have become classics. Friends tend to express 
their religious thoughts, struggles, and insights through genres such as journals, 
biographies, and personal reflections because we don’t like theologizing and ab- 
stractions in our religious life. “Let your life speak” has become a Quaker watch 
word. Joe Guada and Stan Searl, who are featured on the cover of this issue, have 
taken this Quaker practice to heart in very different ways. Stan Searl, a researcher 
and academic, has written and self-published an intimate, deeply revealing explo- 
ration of his inner journey while seeking to do an objective study of Quaker wor- 
ship. Joe Guada, a doctoral candidate in sociology, “graduated” from keeping a 
personal journal to maintaining a weblog, or blog, in which he shares his daily 
spiritual struggles and insights with the wider world. 

I am particularly intrigued by the “blogosphere,” a network of internet writers 
engaged in an ongoing conversation with each other and the “larger world.” In 
forthcoming issues, you will hear more from and about the Quaker blogosphere. If 
you are new to Quaker blogging, and want to learn more, I highly recommend that 
you check out Martin Kelley’s quakerquaker.org (“a guide to the Quaker conver- 
sation”). Martin explains the theological underpinning of Quaker blogging: 


Quakerism is an experiential religion: we believe we should “let our lives speak” - 
and we stay away from creeds and doctrinal statements. The best way to learn 
what Quakers believe is through listening in on our conversations. In the last 
few years, dozens of Quakers have begun sharing stories, frustrations, hopes 
and dreams for our religious society through blogs. The conversations have 
been amazing. There’s a palpable sense of renewal and excitement. 
QuakerQuaker.org is a daily index to that conversation. 


This issue of Friends Bulletin also initiates what I hope will be an ongoing 
conversation about wh/y we are Friends. What drew you to the Religious Society 
of Friends? Why is Quakerism important to you and relevant to the 21st century? 
Joel Bean, the founder of Western unprogrammed Quakerism, addressed this 
question at the end of the 19th century in an important essay that has been 
republished here. I hope it inspires you to give your own response. 

Bean was a deeply Christian Friend (which may discomfort some contemporary 
universalist Friends), but he was not an exclusivistic one. He wrote that “it is 
rather in the spirit of comprehension [i.e., inclusiveness], rather than of 
exclusiveness, that I ama Friend.” After being excluded from Iowa Yearly Meeting 
because of his theological beliefs, Bean sought to foster a tolerant, inclusive spirit 
among Friends. With that purpose in mind, he and his wife Hannah founded the 
College Park Association wherein Friends of all theological persuasions would 
feel welcome. 

That’s the kind of spaciousness that we seek to foster in our magazine. I hope 
that all of our readers will see Friends Bulletin as a place where they can join in the 
conversation and share their thoughts and reflections. That’s what will help us to 
make “Truth prosper,” and our Quaker community grow, in the 21st century. 


PN1thouy Marnince 
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BAD BIBLE BAD 


BY JOE GUADA 
SANTA MONICA (CA) MEETING 


went to two barbecues for the 4th of 

July. Despite my ambivalence 
regarding feeling patriotic, feasting on 
great salads, hamburgers, and ice cream 
Sundaes made any inner turmoil feel all 
better again. 

The second barbecue I attended 
was hosted by a couple from my local 
Friends meeting. Many members and 
attenders were there to share in the food 
and viewing of the city’s (both legal and 
illegal) fireworks high up in the 
Baldwin Hills. 

After the fireworks had ended, 
several Friends started a conversation 
with me about the Bible study and 
worship sharing group that I had 
started about a year ago at the Meeting. 

I use the Friendly Bible Study 
format that is ideal for a Meeting of 
liberal, unprogrammed Friends (you can 
find it by Googling “Friendly Bible 
Study”). About ten years ago I had been 
introduced to it at the previous Friends 
Meeting that I had belonged to before 
transferring membership to my present 
Meeting. Initially I had been leery of 
attending given that I had a ten year 
history of involvement with Christian 
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Joe Guada, Quaker oe 
blogger he 


fundamentalism from mid-adolescence 
until I was about 25 years old. My part- 
icipation in the group was surprisingly 
very rewarding. Suddenly, I had a new 
approach for reading and studying the 
Bible that included an opportunity to 
struggle with my understanding of what 
the verses meant, any new insights 
gained, as well as any difficulties or 
outright offenses I might have with it. 
It helped to be introduced to this 
approach with a group of Friends who 
were comfortable reading and studying 
the Bible together, and who also role- 
modeled how to depend on the Spirit’s 
guidance through the entire process. 
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A JOURNEY INTO THE 
QUAKER BLOGOSPHERE 


This article 1s reprinted from Joe 
Guada’s weblog, or blog (http:// 
beppeblog. blogspot.com). Blogs are 
personal web sites operated by 
individuals who compile links to stuff 
that interests them, interspersed with 


information, editorializing and personal | 


asides. Joe started his blog a year and a 


half ago as an extension of hts datly | 


journal. “Bad Bible Bad,” written in July 
2004 and reprinted here, was the first 
blog he wrote that attracted the attention 

of other Quaker bloggers (such as Martin 

Kelley, known for quakerquaker.org). 

Since then, Joe has written on a variety 

of Quaker topics and become part of the 
Quaker “blogosphere,” a network of 
Quaker bloggers. 

“Blogging has enabled me to 
dialogue with Friends across theological 
boundaries,” says Joe. “Even though lam 
a liberal and queer Friend, I have had 
interesting dialogues with conservative 
and pastoral Friends, such as Johan 
Maurer, currently of Newberry Friends 
Church in Oregon.” 

Right now Joe’ interest has shifted 

from blogging to “podcasting,” which 
enables him to produce short audto-clips 
much like the essays on public radio (see 
following article). When Joe isn’t 
blogging or podcasting, he 1s pursuing his 
doctoral studtes in social welfare at the 


University of Southern Cahfornia. 
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I have attended the present 
Meeting I am a member of for about 
five years. It is decidedly more 
universalist than the previous Meeting 
that I had belonged to. The positive 
thing about this is its efforts to be very 
inclusive to individuals who have been 
hurt by other religious institutions. The 
negative side is that it can inadvertently 
be antagonistic towards the Judeo- 
Christian (particularly the Christian 
part) tradition. Thus, when some 
Friends and attenders found out about 
my background with the Bible and had 
expressed an interest in doing a Bible 
study I was both surprised and hesitant. 

I felt led to seek the guidance of the 
Meeting’s Ministry and Counsel 
(M&C) as to whether the Meeting felt 
a desire to support a Bible study. M&C 
was very supportive, although the only 
self-identified Christian in the group 
made a point that the Meeting should 
not limit itself to the Bible, but to other 
holy books. I said nothing at the time, 
but disagreed with this assertion because 
of the foundational nature the Bible 
holds for Friends versus other holy 
books. I found it odd that the self- 
identified Christian should assert this; 
it seemed almost as if it were an apology 
to the others, as if it were a way to 
“prove” that us Christians aren't so 
narrow minded after all. 

So the study has been going on for 
about a year. Those who have regularly 
attended are pleasantly surprised. A few 
who clearly treat the Bible as literature 
and metaphor, which I do myself in 
some ways, have contributed the most. 
Each of us is gaining a bit more 
understanding on how early Friends 
found the Bible to be a resource and 
guide for their faith and practice. We've 
also noticed that any insights that do 
come up tend to be much richer and 
satisfying when done as a group versus 
what any one of us as individuals could 
do on our own. 

Back to the Friendly barbecue—as 
stated before I was approached by 
several members of the Meeting 


regarding the Bible study. One of them 
4 


paused, and then asserted, “I have to be 
honest....” I knew, then, what was 
coming. The conversation turned into 
the merits of the Bible (“isn’t it all just a 
matter of personal interpretation?” and 
“hasn't it been used as a way to oppress 
others?”) and of having a Bible study in 
a Friends’ Meeting (“but early Friends 
didn’t believe in the Bible”). In fact, one 
member stated very clearly that having 
a Bible study was wrong. 

None of their concerns were a 
surprise to me; I’ve had many of the 
same myself. What did surprise me was 
how long it took members to finally 
approach me with their “concerns” (a 
Friendly euphemism for being in 
complete disagreement with another). 
They seemed to be taking the Bible too 
literally. Yet, instead of treating it as the 
intallible Word of God, they were 
treating it as a reprehensible treatise that 
resulted in the moral and ethical failure 
of millions of people! 

Afterwards, I found it interesting 
that none of these individuals had yet 
come to one of the studies (although one 
person has internally struggled to get 
there). And it wasn’t as if any of them 
were new to Quakerism; some had been 
involved with the Religious Society of 
Friends (RSoF) much longer than [ had. 

But, these “concerns” highlight 
some of the major problems and failings 
that I find for those of us in the liberal 
camp of Quakerism (at least in the US). 
We have very little to no knowledge of 
the Bible, other than the “throat 
cramming” tactics of rabid televangelists 
or simplistic and prejudicial assertions 
of those who have, for various reasons 
with which I can sympathize, left 
Christianity for its oppressive 
institutions and bloody history. It is true 
—Christianity has a horrid past of 
bloodshed and oppression. When I was 
attending a fundamentalist church I was 
taught some of the very theology that 
could prompt such behaviors; and I have 
struggled to wrest myself from it for 
many years. 

Nonetheless, I came to one major 
insight while participating in the 


Friendly Bible Study group at my 
former Meeting. How did Friends 
come to such different conclusions 
(e.g. gender and racial equality, the 
Light in all people, pacifism, 
community discernment without the 
need for ritual or a professional clergy) 
when much of Christendom had come 
to the exact opposite conclusions? Yes, 
I’m aware that the Bible has its 
contradictions. In fact, it has tons of 
them! But, that wasn’t what grabbed 
and held early Friends. It was their 
direct experience of God, without the 
benefit of an official liturgy, 
professional clergy, and official 
doctrinal statement. And yet, they 
found their spiritual experiences and 
conclusions mirrored and confirmed 
in the Bible, the very book used to 
support all sorts of wars and 
subjugation of all sorts of people over 
the centuries (including early 
Quakers!). 

I doubt that I changed any minds 
during our lengthy but respectful 
conversation. But, unlike what seems 
like the opinion of the majority of liberal 
Friends, where personal and corporate 
revelation is the sole arbiter of faith, I 
believe that individuals and groups need 
far more than that to keep us from 
deteriorating into a “least-common- 
denominator,” sentimental faith that 
tries to be all things to (most) everybody 
(as long as they agree with our politics). 

I believe that Friends have a rich 
history to draw from, which includes 
our present Faith & Practice (along with 
past F&Ps), the writings and testimony 
of previous generations, and (hold your 
breath) the Bible. I have limited 
experience with Conservative Friends, 
but this seems to be their approach on 
things as well, because of their respect 
for their Books of Discipline (both past 
and present), their respect for the 
traditions of Friends that make them 
unique from other Christian and 
religious groups, and their respect for 
the Bible as another, albeit important 
and even fundamental, source of 
guidance. O 
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PLUNGING INTO THE OCEAN OF 


LIGHT AND 


DARKNESS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH STANFORD J. SEARL 


This interview with Quaker educator 
and researcher Stan Searl 1s a “first” for 
Friends Bulletin. You have a choice: you 
can read this interview 1n printed form 
and/or listen to it online via a “podcast.” 
Joe Guada, a member of Santa Monica 
Friends Meeting, did two interviews with 
Stan and placed them online (http: 
beppe.libsyn.com). Joe's weekly podcast 
covers a wide range of topics, from 
Quakerism to pop culture. In case you are 
unfamiliar with podcasting, 1t means that 
anyone with internet access can listen at 
any time to Joe’s interview with Stan 
simply by going to this website. 

Joe Guada offers the following 


description of Voices from the Silence: 


The book is part confession, part 
spiritual pilgrimage, part stream-of- 
consciousness while Searl is trans- 
formed by the in-depth con- 
versations he has with Friends about 
their experiences in silent worship. 


How did you discover the Society of 
Friends and become interestedin Quaker 
worship? 


I happen to be one of those people 
(and I think that there are many of us) 
who, when I first attended Quaker 
Meeting, said to myself and others, “I’m 
home now.” As a child, my grandparents 
(who raised me) sent me across the 
street to the local Baptist Church. This 
didn’t take; I didn’t stay. In fact, in my 
Voices book, I write about this a little, 
mainly in the context of a Baptist 
summer camp. 

I came to the Religious Society of 
Friends because my first wife, Parnel, 
had attended Westtown School (a 
Quaker boarding high school outside 
Philadelphia) and during the initial few 
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months of our new life in Buffalo, New 
York, Parnel said, “Let’s go to the local 
Quaker Meeting; you might really like 
it.” I loved it and we joined the Buffalo 
Monthly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends around 1970. I was 
in my middle 20s, had a new job 
teaching English at the State University 
College at Buffalo and had two children, 
Julia and Diana. The Buffalo Meeting 
was wonderful: I taught First Day 
School for a few years; we attended 
nearly every First Day for nearly ten 
years; I became active in committees and 
much more. There were a number of 
experienced Friends at this time, 
particularly in connection with vocal 
ministry, so that helped me, also. 

This was a family connection. As it 
happened, our youngest, Diana, was 
severely handicapped. She never walked, 
never talked, couldn't feed herself and 
so forth. When she died in the middle 
1970s, the Meeting community rallied 
around us in an overflowing of love and 
caring. 


How did you come from this intense 
personal experience to doing academic 
research about Quakerism? 


In the early 1990s, I ran a not-for- 
profit home health care agency on 
eastern Long Island. With a local 
physician, I founded this agency and it 
was failing. Out of the real trauma of 
this failure, as I struggled to find my way 
into a different job, career and more, I 
engaged in self-reflection, both with my 
local Quaker community, the Peconic 
Bay Monthly Meeting, as well as with 
my family, mainly my first wife, Parnel. 
I had worked part-time for the 
Graduate College, Union Institute and 
University and wanted to get back to 


Stanford J. Searl, Jr, Ph.D. 


READER COMMENTS ON 
VOICES FROM THE SILENCE 


“A psychological glass-bottom 
boat experience that allows 
readers to see and feel one man’s 
jump into the depths of his being. 
A must read for anyone interested 
in the simple but profound 
question of what it means to 
silence the mind.” Gary Emery, 
PAD, Director, Los Angeles Center 
for Cognitive Therapy. 


“Lyrical, deeply moving, with a 
singing prose that rises to poetry, 
Stan Searl’s journey to the heart 
of silence is a must read for 
anyone interested in the varieties 
of religious experience. This book 
will take its place among the great 
spiritual confessions.” Nancy 
Shiffrin, PhD, Union Institute and 
University, author of The Holy 
Letters and My Jewish Name, 
Booksurge.com. 


To order a copy, go to 
authorhouse.com, click on 
“Bookstore,” then put in the 
author’s name, “Searl,” ISBN: 
1425902243. 


doing research and scholarship. But, 
influenced by feminist writings (and I 
write a little about this in my Voices book 
near the end), I wanted to engage in a 
new research project that had a number 
of criteria: | wanted to do research in 
things that really mattered to me; I really 
wanted to investigate issues that had 
personal meaning, that had value in my 
terms; and I wanted to engage in issues 
as related to spirituality, if possible. 
Indeed, I had a clearness committee 
about these matters during the early 
1990's. 

As I reflected, listened, prayed and 
more, I realized: I would really like to 
study what other Quakers “do” in 
Meeting for Worship. While there was 
a lot of literature from individuals 
(William Taber, Howard Brinton, 
Thomas Kelly and so forth) about what 
these people “did” in worship, I didn’t 
find many studies that investigated what 
other Friends thought. I wanted to 
know the “experience” (a loaded term) 
of Quakers in worship. What did the 
silence mean? Did other people matter? 
What were Quakers doing? 

As J tried out a few ideas, a couple 
of things happened in connection with 
the research. First, I formed an official 
“Oversight” committee for the research 
process, under the care of my local 
Meeting. We met monthly for about 
two years. It was wonderful and 
important, almost as if the three of us 
became soulmates. Essentially, the 
oversight process meant that I could 
conceptualize the research as both a 
spiritual and personal journey, 
ultimately a form of Quaker ministry. 

Secondly, after pilot 
interviews with Quakers, I realized this: 
I really wanted to have a systematic 
process in the research in which 
participants would be chosen by others. 
So, we (the Oversight Committee) 
decided to send letters to Clerks of 
Meetings in the east (chosen for some 
diversity so that I asked small, large, 
rural and urban Meetings) and asked the 
Clerk (or Clerk of Ministry and 


Oversight) to nominate two people 
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some 


from the Meeting who met the 
following criteria: participants must be 
members of the Meeting; they should 
participate regularly; but, I] wanted to 
talk with people who were not the most 
vocal and outspoken members. 

As it ended up, I talked with forty- 
seven Quakers, about half of them from 
England and half from the eastern part 
of the United States. I taped the 
interviews, transcribed everything and 
then tried to make sense out of the 
conversations. It was a wonderful 
process and took about four years. 
Mellen Press will publish my scholarly 
version of this research in February of 
this year, The Meanings of Silence in 
Quaker Worship. 


What motivated you to write and publish 
a semi-autobiographical book which 
exposes some of: “your own inner struggles? 


In the Voices book, I write about this 
directly in the final couple of pages of 
the text. I had just moved to Los 
Angeles; I had left a long-term marriage 
and more; and I was trying to write 
about the results of my research. Day 
after day, I sat at my computer in a small 
apartment in West Los Angeles and 
wrote about the major themes that 
emerged from my conversations with 
Quakers about the meanings of 
Meeting for Worship. It was OK, but, 
in reality, the writing that came out of 
it seemed dull, lifeless, banal and boring. 
Yet, the conversations themselves, as I 
had listened to them on tape (and I had 
transcribed every one), these 
conversations were full of energy, power 
and wonder. What had happened? 
What could I do about it? I wanted the 
energy back! 

Here’s what happened, as I render 
it in the Voices book: “At that point, for 
sure, the writing originated from 
another place, not only from the head; 
rather, the energy in the writing flowed 
from out of the entire body, as he dozed 
on the floor, lying on his stomach and 
the words appeared from him as if 
within some elongated stream of fluids, 


overflowing almost from this centered 
place on the floor, lying on his stomach, 
gazing at the mountains, bathed in the 
wondrous light, feeling the pulse of his 
heart more through the very tips of his 
fingers and onto the blank page of paper, 
pulsating there on the floor, with the 
breathing itself, the throbbing in his 
heart as the blood flowed through him 
and out of the tips of his fingers and 
onto the page, pouring out of himself 
and into the remarkable Southern 
California light.” 

Thus, the energy just came 
flowing out. Now, for some years, I 
didn’t want to share this version of the 
book and edited it and so on. But, 
about a year ago, Diane Manning read 
this early version. She loved it and 
encouraged me to publish it, “as is.” 
Here we are. 


Why did you choose to write in the third 
person instead of the first person? 


This is the way the book came out 
of me, lying on the floor. It came out 
in the third person. One early reader, 
a faculty colleague, commented, “Oh, 
well, Stan, the third person is the 
mystical voice anyway.” But, this was 
a difficulty, this use of the third 
person, so nonstandard. I had the book 
edited back to the first person; but, it 
wasnt the same, didn’t have the kind 
of drama and intensity, I think. 


What was your biggest challenge in 
writing this book? 


I had trouble accepting myself and 
the work that I did in writing the 
book. The 19" century writer, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, wrote an essay, “Self- 
Reliance” and thought a lot about how 
one needs to trust oneself. Actually, 
according to what I recall from 
Emerson, this trusting of oneself 
became related to almost a version of 
a trust in the Inner Light. But, I had 
trouble trusting that the book was OK 


Continued on page 18 
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WHY | AM A FRIEND 


BY JOEL BEAN 


SAN JOSE MEETING (CA) 


Epiror’s INTRODUCTION 
““Beanite Quakerism’ is the term 
coined by Geoffrey Kaiser, a penetrating 
amateur Quaker historian, to describe 
the modern liberal branch of the 
[Religious] Society [of Friends],” notes 
Chuck Fager, but what exactly is 
“Beanite Quakerism?” Joel Bean 
(1825-1914), author of “Why I Am a 
Friend,” is considered one of the 
founders not only of this movement, but 
also of Western unprogrammed 
Quakerism, yet very few of us have 
actually read his writings. That’s one 
reason that I’ve decided to republish 
Joel Bean’s most famous essay. 

A New England Quaker who 
moved to Iowa in 1853, where he 
became Clerk of Yearly Meeting, Joel 
Bean became caught up in the wave of 
revivalism that transformed Quakerism 
when it migrated West. The Beans at 
first welcomed this new evangelical 
movement, but eventually grew 
concerned that it was departing from 
the basic principles of Quakerism: silent 
worship, the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, and volunteer pastors. In 1882 
the Beans left lowa and migrated to San 
Jose, California, in order to “withdraw” 
from this conflict. While living in San 
Jose, they helped to establish a monthly 
meeting that still exists today; but when 
they asked Iowa YM Friends for 
recognition of their meeting, their 
request was denied, and their recorded 
min-istry status taken away, for doc- 
trinal reasons. (For more about this 
conflict, see 4 Western Quaker Reader, 
pp. 5-7.) The Beans decided to found 
their own independent Quaker 
organization, the College Park 
Association of Friends, in 1889. 
College Park Association became the 
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Pacific Coast Association of Friends in 
1931, which led to the formation of 
Pacific YM in 1947. 

The “disownment” of the Beans by 
Iowa Friends stirred up an international 
controversy. [he Beans did not wish to 
form a new branch of Quakerism, 
however. Their intention was to create 
a Quaker organization that was 
inclusive and open to all who were 
seeking to live in accordance with the 
Inward Light and Quaker principles 
(see the College Park Association 
Disciple on the next page). 

Because Western Friends are 
sometimes considered “Beanites,” it is 
important for us to read what Joel Bean 
has to say about Quakerism. This is one 
reason that the editor has reprinted this 
essay. 

But I have another and perhaps 
more important reason for re-publishing 
this essay. I hope that after reading it, 
some of you will feel inspired to write 
your own essay on the topic, “Why I Am 
a Friend,” and submit it to Friends 
Bulletin. Rest assured that this is not a 
contest to determine whose essay is the 
“best.” Rather it is an opportunity to 
create a forum in which you can witness 
for your faith. 

My thanks to the Quaker Writing 
Home Page, where this and other 
important essays can be found (see 
http://www.qhpress.org/quakerpages/ 
qwhp/jbwhy.htm). The essay was 
originally published in San Jose, CA, by 
Press of Smith and Eaton, 1894. 

I also want to thank Tom King for 
pointing out that the judges in this 
contest may not have been as impartial 
as they allege. Tom has been researching 
the Beans for many years and knows 
whereof he speaks.—Anthony Manousos, 
Editor. 


Joel Bean 


PREFACE TO THE 1894 PUBLICATION 


Something lke a year ago two prizes 
were offered through the Friends Review 
for the two best essays answering the 
question, “Why am I a Friend?” Joel Bean 
of San Jose [CA] wrote a paper, not for the 
sake of the prize, but simply to answer the 
question for himself. The Judges were all 
men of thoroughly impartial minds, and 
deep Christian experience. Each one 
belonged to a different Yearly Meeting, and 
the essays were given to them without 
signatures, that 1s, with the tdentity 
concealed. There has been a marked 
uniformity of judgment. The judges know 
nothing of the conclusion of those who had 
given judgment before them, and yet the 
decision was almost unanimous. They 
sought to choose the essay which dis- 
tinguished Quakerism from everything else 
in history and set it forth as the supreme 
expression of Christianity yet reached. They 
looked for the paper which would explain 
to those not Friends the essence of our faith 
and the reason for our pecuharities. Their 
decision gives the first place to the essay of 
Joel Bean.|For a different take, see Tom 
King’s essay on p. 11]. 


] am thankful to have had a birthright 
in the Society of Friends. The kind 
of education and reading, the Christian 
associations and privileges secured by 
that providence, are among the peculiar 
blessings that have fallen to my lot. 

The home of my childhood was 
eight miles from the nearest 
neighborhood of Friends. The road over 
this distance to our own meeting was 
up and down steep hills. Only a part of 
the family could attend at a 


It is rather a difference of 
proportion in the relative importance 
placed upon doctrines common to all, 
that distinguishes each section from the 
others. 

All Christians would admit the 
Holy Spirit’s influence upon the souls 
of men. 

But it is the distinction of Friends 
to have borne a more practical testimony 
to the immediateness and the 


dependence for salvation upon the 
outward coming and serving and 
suffering of Christ, as “God made 
manifest in the flesh,” they have dwelt 
with more emphasis than others on the 
complementary fact and doctrine of His 
coming and work in the Spirit. Out of 
this view has come as a necessary result 
a more spiritual conception of the 
church. 
The rise of the Society in the 
Seventeenth Century marks 


time, and those left behind 
attended meetings near us, 
of other denominations, 
with whom we mingled 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE COLLEGE PARK 
ASSOCIATION FOUNDED BY THE BEANS 


the highest ground reached 
by Protestantism in the 
direction of spiritual 
Christianity. It was the 
farthest removed from 


freely, both socially and 
religiously. 

And yet the assemblies 
in whose silent worship I felt 
the nearness of God, and of 
holy angels; the ministry in 
trembling or in tendering 
power that came as 
messages for the Lord; the 
fathers and mothers of New 
England Yearly Meeting 
who inspired my reverence 
and gained my love, are 
among the most sacred 
memories of my early years. 

These predisposing 
influences had, no doubt, 
much to do in swaying my 
choice when, as youth was 
merging into manhood, the 


1) Doctrine: Friends believe in the continuing 
reality of the living Christ, available to all 


seeking souls. 


2) Worship: The worship of God is in spirit 
and in truth and shall be held on a basis of the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. 


3) Ministry: All Members and Attenders are 
free to participate vocally in Meetings, under a 
sense of God’s presence. 


4) Manner of Living: Friends are advised to 
conduct their private lives with simplicity and 
directness, ever sensitive to the world’s needs 
and eager to engage in service. 


5) Relation to State: Friends are urged to feel 
their responsibility to the nation, and at the 
same time to recognize their oneness with 
humanity everywhere, regardless of race or 


hierarchy. The ideal of 
Friend seems in some 
respects the very antithesis 
of the Roman Catholic 
Church. And yet, in essence, 
they have much in common. 

They alike regard the 
true Church as the Body of 
Christ. It is clothed with His 
authority. There is in it a 
perpetual priesthood. There 
is in it the apostolic 
succession. There is in it 
infallibility of judgment. 
There is no salvation outside 
of it. It is the divinely 
appointed and commiss- 
ioned instrumentality for 


the preaching of the Gospel, 


question had to be met as to 
my right place in the church. 


nation, abstaining from all hatred. 


But other and deeper 
considerations entered into 
the decision of that important question. 
And when it had been examined in all 
the points then perceived, with all the 
knowledge possessed, and all the light 
permitted, it could be finally settled by 
nothing short of an assured evidence of 
Divine guidance. 

Here I come at once to the 
principles which differentiated this 
branch of the church. 

It is not that Friends (or any other 
section) hold doctrines altogether 
different from the others. 
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universality of the Divine Presence, as 
“the Light that lighteth every man,” the 
“Grace that hath appeared to all”; 
convincing the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment, 
teaching the attentive, and guiding the 
obedient “into all truth.” 

This testimony is an essential part, 
but a part only, of their witness to Christ. 

None have had fuller faith in the 
Incarnation as the source and surety of 
the world’s hopes. 

But while acknowledging our 


the conversion of sinners, 
the extension of the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth. 

But Friends believe this 
to be true only of such a body as is in 
vital union with Christ, and actuated by 
His spirit. It cannot be identical with, 
nor limited to, any outward org- 
anization. 

The Romanist, on the other hand, 
identifies it with his own church, and 
believe the visible body must have a 
visible Head. Hence the necessity for a 
corresponding system of administration, 
through an unbroken line of human 
priesthood and outward ordinances. He 
claims that the Church of Rome is the 
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only visible church, which is the Body 
of Christ. The Friends conceive the true 
Church, the body of Christ, to include 
all in whose live the Spirit of Christ is 
embodied and expressed. It com- 
prehends and combines all agencies 
wherein He works and rules. It is con- 
fined to no nation or denomination, and 
none are excluded from it. In it there is 
no schism. All is harmonized and 
unified in one life. All is subject to one 
Head. 

It is because I accept this general 
view of the church that I 
am a Friend. 

The alternative which 
is said to have engaged at 
one time the serious 
thought of John Henry 
Newman, whether he 
should go to the Church 
of Rome or to Friends, is 
one which I can easily 
believe would be pre- 
sented to such a mind, as 
he sought to define to 
himself, “What is the 
Church, which is founded 
upon Christ and built up 
in Him?” 

Is it a visible hierarchy 
or a spiritually compacted 
body? 

Are its sacraments 
outwardly or inwardly partaken of? 

For its worship and government, do 
the authority and direction descend only 
through an historic Episcopate, or the 
present inspiration of an ever-present 
Lord? 

If it be concluded that the outward 
organization is the necessary channel for 
the grace of God, then we meet the 
question, Which among them all 
presents most satisfying proof of 
unbroken ecclesiastical connection with 
the apostolic church? To Cardinal 
Newman it appeared to be the Roman 
Catholic Christ, and thither he went to 
seek for the rest from strife of sect and 
schism, the permanent stability, the final 
authority, the inclusiveness and the 
unity that he felt must belong to the true 


143-44, 
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church. On the other side is the 
spiritual, as represented by Friends. 
Regarding the church universal as 
subject to an invisible Head, they 
accepted, practically as well as 
theoretically, the conclusion that it must 
be subject, in all its parts, and that every 
single gathering of disciples “in His 
name,” where He is in the midst, may 
trust to His headship. 

This is high ground, but it seems 
to me no higher than faith in a living 
and present Christ requires. 


“In the death of Joel Bean the Society has lost one of its 
most useful members. . . . His personal views on some 
matters may not have coincided with those held by many 
members of the Society, but it may have been that his 
vision was larger and his experience different. His religion 
was a life rather than a system of belief. The elements most 
strongly expressed in his life were those of worship, love, 
and devotion to duty. With him the true test was whether 
or not a person was willing to offer himself for service. . . . 
Many will long remember the kind friend, the helpful 
teacher, the devoted neighbor and tender minister who at 
all times was willing to make the world better for having 
lived in it.”--An Iowa Friend quoted by David Le Shana, 
Quakers in California: the Effects of 19th Century Revivalism 
on Western Quakerism (Newberg, OR: Barclay Press, 1969) 


Every meeting together for public 
worship, every prayer we utter, is a 
testimony to our dependence upon and 
our belief in the presence of an unseen 
God. 

It was in the attitude of this faith 
that worship in the Society of Friends 
took its form, and ministry had its 
spring. They felt that the worship our 
Father seeks, in spirit and in truth, 
cannot consist in performances and 
words. To them it seemed unbefitting 
to come into the presence of our King 
only to speak to Him, or to speak of 
Him, or to offer Him our songs of 
praise, without first letting Him speak 
to us. 

The common modes of worship are 


shaped to the idea that the world of the 


Lord to us must come through a 
prescribed human channel, the priest, 
the clergyman, or the minister. 

Friends, in keeping with their view 
of the Church, recognize in the Lord 
Jesus Christ the only essential medium, 
through whom every soul may come 
directly to the Father, and the Father 
may speak directly to every soul. 

Our Saviour is our teacher. This 
Gospel brings men to Christ. Any- 
thing short of this leaves the people 
depending upon human help, human 
leadership, human teach- 
ing. 

Friends recognize the 
necdsaOre ici ps= mete 
church, and of “gov- 
ernments,” of under-shep- 
herds to feed the flock, of 
ministers, and elders, and 
overscers. Dut these are 
supplied through spiritual 
gifts and qualifications 
immediately conferred by 
the Master Himself. 

For the free and full 
exercise of these varied gifts, 
they held their meetings in 
the most simple manner. 
They were not “conducted” 
by any human leader. No 
pre-arrangement of exer- 
cises was suffered to intrude 
upon the liberty to speak, or to be silent, 
under the presidency and power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

I have endeavoured to point out 
what I regard as the fundamental 
distinction which justifies the separate 
existence of the Society of Friends. All 
other doctrines and testimonies 
peculiar to them are traceable to this 
ground, and_ tenable 
connection with it. 

The Baptism of Christ is a 
spiritual baptism. The supper of the 
Lord is a spiritual communion. 

Wars and fightings (with carnal 
weapons) are opposed to the spirit of 
Christ and to the principles of the 
Gospel Dispensation. Simplicity, 
sincerity, and truthfulness in conduct 
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only in 


and speech, are stamped upon the type 
of character these principles have 
produced. 

Tama Friend because my Christian 
life has been nurtured in these 
principles, and I love their fruits. 

They enlist my loyalty, because in 
them, it seems to me, the problems of 
our time may find their solution, and 
our holiest aspirations their 
fulfillment. 

They refer us to an Infallibility, 
which no criticism can invalidate, since 
it is committed to no claim of 
perfection for the human element 
in the letter of Scripture, or the 
decrees of a Pope. 

They assure us the largest 
freedom in unhindered service to 
God. 

They unite us to a fellowship 
with all the good in every religion, 
and every race of mankind. 

No other conception of 
Christianity has inspired deeper 
faith, or broader hope or purer 
love to God and man. 

No higher standard has been 
illustrated by holy lives in any 
other portion of the Church. 

And yet my claim for the 
Society of Friends is only, that so 
far as it is in vital union with 
Christ, it is a branch of the true 
Church. 

It is liable to defects and 
mistakes of judgment, like other 
organizations. 

It is liable, through loss of faith and 
faithfulness to have its candlestick 
removed out of its place. 

And for the principles of the 
Society, | would claim no inflexible, 
invariable form of manifestation. They 
are principles of life, and in life there is 
growth, and variety, and adaptation to 
time and place. 

I think we have no right to say that 
in meetings for worship the Holy Spirit 
may not dictate the reading of a portion 
of Scripture, or the singing of a hymn, 
as well as preaching and prayer. I would 
not confound simplicity of dress with a 
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certain pattern or color. 

I would not deny the use of what 
our Father has made of beauty for the 
eye, or music for the ear, because of its 
misuse. 

It is not to bear testimony against 
other Christians that I am a Friend. It 
is not to condemn modes of worship by 
other denomination, in which so many 
of our brethren and sisters in Christ find 
comfort and strength. 

It is not to brand as “hireling” the 
ministry of faithful ambassadors of the 


ey Hannab oe 


Lord Jesus, who in all the churches are 
gathering wanderers to the Saviour, and 
building up believers in the most holy 
faith. 

iivisucather Mn ethemsp ittaor 
comprehension, rather than of 
exclusiveness, that | am a Friend. 

Sincerely do I honor all the ranks 
of the Lord’s Army. The reason for my 
attachment to this division of it is the 
feeling that the place and work assigned 
me by the Master is beneath the banner 
He has given to this people to be 
“displayed because of the Truth.” Not 


simply for the negative testimonies, but 


for the positive truth which that banner 
represents. Not mainly for non- 
participation in that which is symbolic 
and ceremonial, but to witness to the 
spiritual verities of the new and 
everlasting Covenant. 

The early Friends were pioneers 
through bitter opposition and 
persecution, to lead the Church of 
God to higher ground and to a larger 
place. For such a purpose the Society 
bore divinely certified credentials of 
its reason and right to be. 

In ‘view ‘of its’ recemt 
history and present condition, 
the question, “Why am la 
Friend?” calls for an answer 
forged anew in the fires where 
Faith has had its trial. 

There still continues to be 
a Society of Friends, and their 
principles are suffering no 
wane. 

All in them that is true 
will endure forever. Whatever 
may perish of the earthen 
vessel, the treasure abides 
secure. Whatever may pass 
away of the temporal 
embodiment, the Life lives on, 
and God will give it to a 
renewed body “as it pleaseth 
Bam 

Witnesses will not be 
wanting in the coming time to 
herald the larger announce- 
ment of the infinite truth and 
love of God for which the 
world is preparing. 

The Good Tidings that shall 
bring joy to the struggling and the 
suffering in future days, will, I cannot 
doubt, be largely found in the spirit 
and the substance of that message 
which Friends have borne to the 
church and the world. 

I desire to be a Friend, not only in 
the Faith and Hope, but also in the 
Love, greatest of the three, which will 
abide when that which is “in part” “shall 
be done away in the coming of that 


which is perfect.” O 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE ESSAY CONTEST 


“Why I am a Friend” was Joel 
Bean’s prize essay and a statement of 
belief for College Park Friends in San 
Jose, California. It was first published 
December 20, 1894. Rufus Jones, in 
1894 the new Editor of The American 
Friend administered the prize essay 
contest. The Saturday Review of January 
5, 1895, republished it as a pamphlet. 
As late as November 1905, Joel and 
Hannah Bean’s traveling nephew and 
wife, Charles and Imelda Tebbetts, 
reported that they found copies of his 
essay on astand inthe Dublin, Ireland 
Quaker meeting house. 

The title, or one very similar 
to“Why am [| a Friend?” was proposed 
ata meeting called by Murray Shipley 
of Cincinnatti, OH, to counter the 
threat of holiness revival Friends taking 
over the Quaker movement. Dr James 
E. Rhoads, in whose house the meeting 
was held in March 1894, wrote the 
following after the meeting on March 
28, 1894, to Rufus Jones, who was also 
there: 

“It was suggested that several 
Friends be requested to write upon the 
theme, ‘Why am | a Friend?” 

Also present at the meeting at the 
home of Dr. James E. Rhoads at Bryn 
Mawr, PA,where he was the first 
president of the Bryn Mawr women’s 
college; Murray and Catharine M. 
Shipley, brother-in-law and sister of 
Hannah Shipley Bean; Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College and 
Rufus M. Jones’s good friend; George 
A. Barton, modernist Bible Scholar; 
George Hartley; Margaret E. Rhoads; 
Anna Ely Rhoads; and Charles James 
Rhoads. 

Joel Bean knew all of these people 


through personal meetings and 
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“WHY | AM A FRIEND” 


by Tom King 


Apple Seed Meeting (Sebastopol, CA) 


correspondence (in the case of young 
Rufus Jones). When Joel visited 
Philadelphia he stayed overnight with 
most of the Rhoads family at one time 
or another from 1882 to 1911. He lists 
them all in his diaries. Some of them, 
including Rufus Jones, even visited 
California, “and ™ College Park 
Association. 

In the same edition that contained 
the prize essay, its new editor, Rufus 
Jones, inserted this disclaimer of 
responsibility: 

“The decision on the prize essays is 
at last reached. It will be remembered 
that the prize was offered not by us but 
by a Friend who preferred not to have 
his name known. We received thirty- 
four papers. 

“Each one [of the judges] belonged 
to a different Yearly meeting, and the 
essays were given to them without 
signatures... . 

“They found no essay a perfect 
expression, as one judge says, but their 
decision gives the first place to the essay 


by Joel Bean of California.” 

“The editor has not found it 
possible to read any of the essays 
himself, but we shall follow the advice 
given.” 

Considering who won the prize, we 
can understand why the donor was not 
revealed. 

Quakers republished “Why I am a 
Friend” many times and in many forms. 

For example, the Australian Friend 
published a series beginning in 1894 
about the Beans being deposed as 
ministers by Iowa Yearly Meeting. The 
next year it republished the entire text 
of Joel’s prize winning essay.O 


Tom King is currently writing a history 
of his Meeting in San Jose, CA. He began 
when the meeting house was 100 years old 
in 1985. Since then he has learned that 
Joel and Hannah Bean had influence far 
beyond the city of San Jose. Tom has 
published a brief history of San Jose 
meeting in FB. His history 1s titled San 
Jose Quakers, West Coast Friends. 


The true 


| Western 
eae 
| Reader 


ritings 
y and about 
jependen 
_ AREES 
yestes 
Boe nited States, 
“ g 


St , Torrance CA 90505. 


unprogrammed Quakers... 
in their own words 


A Western Quaker Reader, Writings by and about 
Independent Quakers in the Western United 
States. FB Publications, 2000. First historical work 
about Western Quakerism written from the 
viewpoint of Independent Friends, provides vivid, 
first-person testimonies by Friends involved in the 
“reinvention” of Quakerism in the Western USA from the 1930s to the 
present. 354 pp. paper. $19.95 (incl. postagé & handling). To order, send 
check made out to “Friends Bulletin” to: Friends Bulletin, 3223 Danaha 


story of Western 
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“SEASON FOR. NONVIOLENCE” VIGIL HONORS M 
AND OTHERS WHO HAVE M 


by Anthony Manousos 
Santa Monica (CA) Meeting 


() January 29, 2006, over thirty 


people—Friends from Santa 
Monica Meeting as well as community 
peace activists, Veterans for Peace, and 
religious leaders—attended a vigil to 
honor Martin Luther King, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Tom Fox and others who have 
made sacrifices for peace. 

Tom Fox is an American Quaker 
and a member of Christian Peace Teams 
who, along with Norman Kember, 
James Loney and Harmeet Sooden has 
been held hostage in Iraq since 
November 26, 2005. The day before our 
vigil, we heard news that a new video 
was released showing the four Christian 
Peacemaker Team members were still 
alive, though still held captive in Iraq. 
Their captors repeated their demand for 
release of all US prisoners in Iraq, 
adding that this was the “last chance” 
to save the four men’s lives. We hope 
and pray that by the time you read this, 
Tom and other captives in Iraq will be 
set free. 

During our vigil we gave thanks for 
their work, the work of Christian Peace 
Teams, and that of all peacemakers. We 
read passages from the writings of King, 
Gandhi and Tom Fox (see next page). 
We also sang peace songs and had a time 
of silent reflection and worship sharing 
out of the silence. 

Several guests participated. 
Among them were Jerry Rubin (no 
relation to the famous one of the 
Chicago Seven trial; ours is a 
homegrown Santa Monica peace 
activist who has been involved in 
countless peace actions, including 
planting a “Tree of Life” near the site 
of our vigil); Paul Borraccia, a Soka 
Gakkai Buddhist and peace activist 


involved with Interfaith Communities 
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United for Justice and Peace; and 
Shakeel Syed, the executive director of 
the Islamic Shura Council of Southern 
California. 

Like many participants, Nancy 
Fuller, a Santa Monica Friend, felt that 
the vigil was a deeply spiritual 
experience. She writes: 

“The silence was deep and at home 
in the babble of Palisades traffic and 
children’s voices and friendly wind 
whispers, the words of our elders wise. 
The music and signs connected us with 
the other people walking by. I felt led 
to wait until the outdoor vigil to share 
the message I heard in the Meeting for 
worship. Asking for Bush, Cheney and 
Rumsfeld to be held in the Light was, I 
think, a step forward for me on the path 
to true and consistent peaceful living.” 

“I felt moved by what happened 
around the edges of the vigil,” said Stan 
Searl, another Santa Monica Friend. 
“For example, I had brief conversations 
with two homeless men, both of whom 
had served in Vietnam. One said: ‘I 
didn’t know there were any Quakers left; 
glad to hear it!” 

The children of Santa Monica 
Meeting also played a vital part in our 
vigil. They made lovely signs with 
captions such as “These hands are 
praying for peace, “These hearts are 
beating for peace,” and “Peace won't 
come to you, you must make it.” 

Our event was part of a nationwide 
campaign called A Season for 
Nonviolence, that begins January 30 (the 
date of the assassination of Gandhi) and 
end April 4 (the date of ML King’s 
assassination). This 64-day educational, 
media, and grassroots campaign is 
dedicated to raising consciousness and 
demonstrating that nonviolence is a 
powerful way to heal, transform, and 
empower our lives and our communities 
(see http://www.agnt.org/ for more 
information). 0 


Left to right: Nina Shaw (front), Kate § 


“..live each day, no matte 


of our children.’” 7, 
wattinginthelight. blogspot.com ), about wi 
across the street from a park. Many ev 
supper a mother and her three children \ 
sun illuminates her face and the faces of 
way I feel I do. She looks tired. So man 
She looks a bit fearful. Will today be th 
near the park? Will today be the day 
Guard, riding like cowboys in the back 
start shooting with her and her childrer 
taking her children to the park. Underr 
hope and the courage in her heart. It re 
reflect on the nearby Tigris River. She 
difficulties of life in this broken land. SI 
of the dangers and uncertainties and yet 
in to despair, she has not let herself b 
bombs. She is my teacher. She teaches n 
today and still be able to envision a futu 
that we all live each day, no matter whe 
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) (Watkins), Pepper Reed, and Irene Webb. 


where we are, ‘for the sake 
Fox, writing in his blog (http:// 
gives him hope in Iraq: “Our apartment is 
igs around the time we are gathering for 
< by our living room window. The western 
young children. I don’t know her but in a 
vany people here in Iraq are so very tired. 
ry when the insurgents set off a car bomb 
sn the young men of the Iraqi National 
heir pickup trucks, get trigger happy and 
the line of fire? Yet day after day I see her 
h the fatigue and the fear I can sense the 
ts on her children as does the setting sun 
es me courage to face the overwhelming 
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> has not given up hope, she has not given 
‘iven into hiding by men with guns and 
ow to live fully conscious of the horrors of 
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ve are, ‘for the sake of our children.” 
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aie Fox in Baghdad 


Some quotations for 
reflection that were read 
during the ‘Season for 
Nonviolence’ Vigil 


We must come from a spirit of love and 
compassion to help our leaders and 
many of our fellow citizens come to see 
that if we truly love God then we must 
make a drastic change of direction in 
the course of our country. The only way 
we will gain respect is by showing it to 
others, even those we disagree with. The 
only way we will gain love is by giving 
it to others, even those we disagree with. 
Love of country must always be 
subordinate to love of God. Love of 
country alone sets us on a course towards 
the disasters that have befallen other 
counties over the centuries. Charting a 
new course must begin now before it is 
too late.—Tom Fox, August 2005. 


At a team worship time soon after the 
kidnapping of Margaret Hassan I have 
a very clear image. It was of a land of 
shadows and darkness. But within that 
land candles were burning; not many but 
enough to shed some light on the 
landscape. Some candles disappeared 


and it was my sense that their light was 
taken away for protection. Other 
candles burned until nothing was left 
and a small number of candles seemed 
to have their light snuffed out by the 
shadows and the darkness. What was 
most striking to me was that as the 
candles which burned until the end and 
the candles whose light was snuffed out 
ceased to burn more candles came into 
being seemingly to build on their 
light.—Tom Fox. 


It is not en- 
ough to say “we 
must not wage 
Wats .t). 1s 
necessary to 
love peace and 
sacrifice for 
it...We must 
see that peace 
represents a 
sweeter music, a cosmic melody that is 
far superior to the discords of war. — 
Martin Luther King, Jr, Nobel Prize 
Speech, December, 1964. 


We can no longer afford to worship the 
god of hate or bow before the altar of 
retaliation. — Martin Luther King, Jr, 
April 4, 1967. 


World peace through nonviolent means 
is neither absurd nor unattainable. All 
other methods have failed. Thus we 
must begin anew. Nonviolence is a good 
starting point. Those of us who believe 
in this method can be voices of reason, 
sanity, and understanding amid the 
voices of violence, hatred, and emotion. 
We can very well set a mood of peace 
out of which a system of peace can be 
DUUCe Varin Lurpers hin’, Ji, 
December 1964. 


Peace is not merely a distant goal that 
we seek, but a means by which we 
arrive at that goal. —Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 
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Nonviolence is 
not a garment 
to be put on and 
off at will. Its 
seat is in the 
heart, and it 
must be an in- 
separable part 
of our very be- 
ing.—Mahatma 
Gandhi, 1948. 


Once one assumes an attitude of 
intolerance, there is no knowing where 
it will take one. Intolerance, someone 
has said, is violence to the intellect and 
hatred is violence to the heart. 


—Mahatma Gandhi, 1942. 


Nonviolent resistance implies the very 
opposite of weakness. Defiance 
combined with non-retaliatory 
acceptance of repression from one’s 
opponents is active, not passive. It 
requires strength, and there is nothing 
automatic or intuitive about the 
resoluteness required for using 
nonviolent methods in political 
struggle and the quest for Truth. 
—Mahatma Gandhi, 1936. 


I contend that nonviolent acts exert 
pressure far more effective than violent 
acts, for the pressure comes from 
goodwill and gentleness.—Mahatma 
Gandhi, December 26, 1922. 


READERS’ FORUM 


Dear Editor, 

With growing interest I have 
been following the Buschmann/ 
Ellwood discussions on the merits 
and morality of a vegetarian diet and 
how it applies to Quakers. 

Confession: I hold human beings 
in infinitely higher regard than 
animals, and I believe humans are 
infinitely more precious to God than 
animals. That is not to say I condone 
the mistreatment of animals. 
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But exactly what constitutes 
mistreatment? Do humans who kill 
animals for food or clothing mistreat 
animals? Do humans who choose to 
eat meat when they could eat plants 
indirectly mistreat animals? Is wearing 
leather today when one could wear 
cotton or synthetic fibers tantamount 
to animal cruelty? 

I am in favor of expanding the 
discussion beyond what we think Fox 
might have done to include scriptural 
reference, as Fox surely would have 
done. In particular, two New 
Testament chapters, Romans 14, and 
I Corinthians 8, shed considerable 
light. 

In Romans 14 Paul says, “As one 
who is in the Lord Jesus, I am fully 
convinced that no food is unclean in 
itself. But if anyone regards something 
as unclean, then for him it is unclean. 
If your brother is distressed because 
of what you eat, you are no longer 
acting in love.” Paul also seems to 
equate vegetarianism with spiritual 
weakness, “One man’s faith allows him 
to eat everything, but another man, 
whose faith is weak, eats only 
vegetables.” 

Bob Deffinbaugh, ThM, has 
examined Romans 14 in some detail 
and reports: “In Romans 14 Paul says 
we should not endeavor to change one 
another to suit our preferences, but 
instead we should change our conduct 
so as not to offend the weaker brother 
... [Paul] does not praise the overly 
sensitive conscience of the weak, nor 
does he condemn it. He accepts 
Christians where they are in their 
pilgrimage of faith and pleads with us 
to do the same....” 

As consumers in an affluent 
society one could argue that most acts 
of “consumption” come with some 
kind of negative consequence 
attached. For example, if our clothes 
were made from hemp instead of 
cotton we could drastically reduce 
toxicity from pesticide pollution. So 
should we boycott cotton until the 
cotton industry gets its act together? 


Or should we turn instead to synthetic 
fibers? But isn't pollution a by-product 
of their manufacture as well? The 
spiraling consequences attached to 
everyday lifestyle choices are endless 
and could be endlessly debated. 

I am vegan since 1970. What that 
means is if it doesn’t grow out of the 
ground I don’t eat it—with one 
exception. Each morning I stir my 
coffee with honey “violently” stolen 
from bees. A pure vegan, or perhaps a 
person of more sensitive conscience, 
would not consume honey, an animal 
product. Even worse, I suppose, my 
coat and shoes are made of leather. 
However, being vegan was never my 
goal. 

35 years ago I made a personal 
decision to stop eating animal 
products because I believed avoiding 
them would give me my best chance 
to avoid cancer and heart disease. I felt 
a moral obligation that had nothing 
to do with animals. Scripture tells us 
we are spirits, created in God’s own 
image and higher even than the 
angels. We are told our bodies are 
temples for the Holy Spirit. Animals 
simply do not share in this glory. 
Because it is so precious to God, I felt 
a moral obligation to nourish, preserve 
and protect this temple to the best of 
my ability. If | thought eating animals 
would further that goal, I would eat 
them. 

So, morally speaking, where does 
that leave me? Well, according to Ms. 
Ellwood, “To ill and eat our fellow 
animals is violence. It violates our 
Peace testimony.” 

That is a serious charge and the 
primary reason for this letter. Ms. 
Ellwood morphs personal conviction 
into “our” dogma, then cites it to 
question the peace testimony of 
Quakers who do not follow her chosen 
path. I don’t agree. 

“Food does not bring us near to 
God; we are no worse if we do not eat, 
and no better if we do” (I Corinthians, 
Chapter 8).—Gary Fryer, Redwood 
Forest Meeting, Santa Rosa, CA. 
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FRIENDLY NEWS 


AFSC/INTERMOUNTAIN 
YEARLY MEETING FRIENDS 
HELP VICTIMS OF KATRINA 


by Tom Kowal 
Mt. View Friends Meeting (CO) 


From January 3 to January 18, 8-20 
F/friends worked together on disaster 
relief projects in a rural area, 70 miles 
southwest of New Orleans, near Houma 
to help several families who suffered from 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. Sponsored 
by the American Friends’ Service 
Committee—Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting Joint Service Project [AFSC- 
IMYM JSP], volunteers worked with 
members of the Isle 4 Jean Charles and 
Dulac bands of the Biloxi-Chitimacha 
[Choctaw], located in the bayous about 
two hours south of New Orleans. This 
project, co-led by Mike Gray, Tom Kowal, 
and Amy Wagner, worked with a new 
community for the JSP, and provided 
much opportunity for practicing patience, 
team building, and worship sharing. 

The project expenses for travel, food 
and building materials were made 
possible in large part by grants from the 
AFSC, supplemented by IMYM 
Monthly Meetings and contributions 
from F/friends. 

As is typical of AFSC. projects, we 
took our lead from the native community, 
doing the work that was requested. This 
included demolishing a house and 
constructing a new building from the 
ground up in Dulac, patching roofs on 
some area homes, priming and painting 
a kitchen ceiling, knocking down moldy 
dry wall for a single mother with two 
children, distributing food and paint, and 
constructing kitchen cabinets. JSP crews 
also sorted donated clothing and supplies, 
including unloading a semi truck load 
with gallon cans of paint and primer, 
labeling and re-stacking. Electrical repairs 
were made on a couple of homes, and 
general clean-up and salvage work went 
on at several job sites. The project tried 
to reuse materials but also helped families 
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to purchase new materials when required 
so that the work could be completed. 
Participants came from California, 


Oregon, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, and New York. Those who 
managed to arrange the other 


responsibilities in their lives to work 


Tom Short, Mike Gray, Fred Harding & Joe Iser 


together on this project were graciously 
hosted by Kim and Vanessa Voisin (co- 
pastors) and the Bourg Foursquare 
Church community in Terrebonne Parish, 
Louisiana. 

The Foursquare Church provided 
prayers for our work, several delicious 
home-cooked Cajun meals (including 
working up 44 pounds of fresh shrimp 
and crab one evening), floor space for 
sleeping, hot showers, laundry service (!), 
and a bond of loving, common 
cause. They opened their food pantry to 
our group and those we served. We were 
impressed by the warm hospitality of 
these fine people, who invited us to attend 
all of their Foursquare services and made 
us feel so welcomed and appreciated. We 
were also able to attend worship with the 
New Orleans Friends, who clearly 
appreciated our support as much as we 
appreciated their fellowship. 

An especially emotional afternoon 
was spent visiting the Ninth Ward, with 
a member of New Orleans Friends 
Meeting, Dorian Hastings, guiding us. 


The extent of the devastation stunned us 
all. Seeing the television reports and 
photographs did not prepare us for what 
we found: mile after mile of homes in 
rubble, people’s possessions torn apart and 
thrown to the four winds, whole houses 
moved entire blocks away from their 
foundations, boats in the middle of roads, 
cars upended and the silence of steps 
leading to no homes and foundations 
swept clean by the water and winds. 
Nearby where there were houses still 
standing, high water mark lines were 
visible from the streets—indicating that 
everything under that water line was 


* ruined. Most homes are mere shells, 


awaiting demolition or complete tear out 
and repair jobs for those lucky enough to 
have the resources to rebuild. Where 
there are homes still standing, there are 
block after block of empty, silent homes 
just sitting there. 

In whole sections of the city, it is 
extremely rare to see anyone, adults or 
children. There are no schools, and no 


= hospitals in operation. Dorian Hastings 
E told us that 80% of the people have not 


returned to New Orleans, perhaps 
because 150,000 homes are either 
demolished or uninhabitable in their 
present state. We felt as if we were visiting 
a burial site, and in many ways, that is the 
honest truth. We felt overwhelmed and 
silenced by the whole experience. 

The Internet offers information 
about the Houma Tribe and Native 
American bands in Terrebone Parish, 
the impact of the hurricanes on the 
Indian communities, their struggles to 
establish and maintain tribal land and 
identities. This tribal website is Biloxi- 
Chitimacha.com. The ongoing 
ecological and bureaucratic challenges 
faced by all residents of the coastal and 
bayou areas will be chronicled as LA 
and other communities struggle rebuild. 

Another JSP group under the 
direction of Tom Kowal will be 
returning to the Houma area in March. 
Those interested, whether skilled or 
unskilled, are invited to 
tomandannette@comcast.net. 

For more information on the AFSC 
Joint Service project, please email Mike 
Gray at mgray@afsc.org. (Cell) 520 907 
5 6) le 


email 
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ue Quaker United Nations Office (QUNO) 


Geneva «+ New York 


Measuring Success 
at the WTO 
in Hong Kong 


by Tom Head 
Bridge City Meeting 
Portland, OR 


Tom Head is Professor of Economics at 
George Fox University, Newberg, Oregon, 
USA. He serves on the Quaker United 
Nations Committee—Geneva and 1s at the 
Hong Kong World Trade Organization 
(WTO) Ministertal Conference as a 
member of the Quaker Peace & Social 
Witness delegation. During December, 
2005, he wrote the following report on his 
experiences at these gatherings. If you would 
like a Quaker perspective on WTO, check 
out http://www.quno.org/economicissues/ 
Dispatches.htm. 


As the 6th Ministerial Conference 
of the World Trade Organization gets 
underway in Hong Kong this week, one 
wonders what will come of it all. The 
work agenda is still that of the Doha 
Development Round begun four years 
ago. 

The press routinely anticipates 
failure for WTO gatherings, and Hong 
Kong is no exception. The story lines of 
stalled talks, stuck negotiations, futile 
discussions inside the hall and active 
demonstrations in the streets have 
become the predictable content of WTO 
coverage. Every other year, the same 
things seem to happen. So, why do we 
bother? And will it be any different this 
time around? 

A good many people—government 
trade representatives, NGO delegates, 
and activists from around the globe— 
show up because this is one of those 
settings in which we do hope to shape a 
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‘When will the poor start getting richer?” Boat protester 
photo by Martin Kunz 


better economy. The current agenda is 
especially pressing for the millions upon 
millions of people on the face of the earth 
who are not doing all that well 
economically. The current round of 
negotiations is called a development 
agenda, and as such is a test of whether 
or not the 149 nations represented can, 
in fact, make moves toward trade 
structures which offer greater economic 
opportunity and justice. 

One of the themes in the air is that 
“no deal is better than a bad deal,” and 
“no deal” is the likely immediate 
outcome at Hong Kong. Trade round 
negotiations are routinely drawn out over 
many years. The last one was concluded 
a decade ago when the GATT was 
institutionalized into the WTO. At 
most, optimists see movement toward 
accommodations that might allow 
conclusion of this trade round in the next 
year or so. 

The WTO decision-making process 
is itself part of what draws out 
negotiations over such a long period of 
time. We are not looking here at a 
majority-rule mechanism. As the 
Director-General Pascal Lamy noted at 
the Inaugural Session on December 13, 


2005, “The WTO decision-making 
process, as you all know is, let us say, 
difficult. The difficulty stems from the 
fact that all stakeholders—all of you— 
have decided that you have exactly the 
same right, no matter how big or small, 
no matter how powerful or weak, no 
matter how rich or poor you are: you all 
have the right to speak, the right to agree, 
the right to disagree.” The “all” here are, 
of course, the national governments. 
Many citizens may not feel well- 
represented by their governments, and 
civil society, both inside and outside the 
hall, carries on the effort to have the 
voice of the people truly heard in this 
multinational forum. 

But I think the important point is 
that what goes on here this week, with 
all its complexities, contradictions and 
shortcomings, is an exercise in 
multilateralism. In a world in which 
multilateralism has been severely 
undermined in many ways, a successful 
WTO gathering offers one small 
opportunity for greater global 
cooperation. Because of pressing 
financial crises at the United Nations, 
UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan was 
not able to appear here in Hong Kong, 
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but he did send his remarks, delivered at 
the inaugural session by UNCTAD 
Secretary-General Supachai Panitch- 
pakdi. As Annan clearly said, “Develop- 
ment—real gains in real peoples’ lives— 
remains the primary benchmark for 
success of the Doha Round.” Later in 
his remarks, Annan clearly lays out the 
challenge: 

Rich countries will have to reject not 
just protectionism, but populism, too. 
They will have to speak honestly to their 
people about the changing economics of 
the 21* century, and about global 
interdependence and the fact that 
prosperity elsewhere means prosperity 
and jobs at home. They will have to help 
the vulnerable people in their societies 
with training and other support. And 
they will have to recognize that a 
complex network of bilateral and 
regional trade agreements is not a 
substitute for an effective multilateral 
framework. 

Finding common ground is, indeed, 
the agenda. When 149 countries must 
agree, the process is frustratingly 
complex and drawn out. Progress is not 
measurable with any simple yardstick, 
and we may not know if the movements 
this week were successful until we look 
back at this meeting from the perspective 
of a year or two or even ten years into 


Honc Kona Course GRADE = 
INCOMPLETE 


As a professor, I grade my students 
at the end of each class. On occasion a 
student partially fulfills course 
requirements but just can’t finish all the 
work as planned. If circumstances merit, 
rather than flunk the student, an 
Incomplete grade is given. The Hong 
Kong Ministerial is just such a “student.” 
There was enough progress to keep 
going, but it is a little too early to tell if 
the WTO will successfully complete “the 
course.” As of now, the Hong Kong 
grade is “I” for Incomplete. 

As these things go, modest progress 
is about all that could have been expected 
in Hong Kong. After all, this ‘course’ is 
a rather extraordinary one, requiring a 
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group project with 149—now 150— 
group members. Tonga became the 150" 
member this week. Teamwork is doable 
when the group has 3 or 4 or 5 or even 
10 members. But a team of 150—that’s 
something else. And each of the 150 
trade missions represents, however 
imperfectly, an entire nation, with each 
nation having its own complex mix of 
multiple powers and priorities. Not all 
groups feel well represented, and the 
marginalized sometimes have little 
choice but to express their views in the 
streets. 

So, what did get done in Hong 
Kong? There was some very partial 
movement on agriculture, the pivotal 
issue of the Doha Round. It was agreed 
to eliminate agricultural export subsidies 
by 2013. It was hoped that this would 
occur by 2010, but 2013 was the best that 
could be adopted. One commodity, 
cotton, was singled out for accelerated 
attention because of the disastrous 
impact that cotton policies have had on 
a number of African cotton producing 
nations. Cotton export subsidies by 
richer nations will be phased out by 
2006. Also, there was an agreement to 
end tariffs and quotas on most imports 
from 50 of the world’s poorest nations, 
an agreement to end subsidies that 
contribute to over-fishing, and a plan for 
the US, the EU and Japan to provide 
several billion dollars a year in aid to 
developing countries to help them 
compete in global trade. 

Is this enough to justify calling Doha 
a development round? Not quite. Many 
key issues have not yet been addressed, 
perhaps most significantly the topic of 
domestic agricultural subsidies. It was 
encouraging, at least symbolically, that 
110 developing countries joined together 
in a show of unity to remind the 
Ministerial that economic development 
was to be the point of this round. At an 
emotional press conference, represent- 
atives of these 110 countries stood their 
ground. What will come of this inspiring 
demonstration of together-ness is yet to 
be known. Many in the third world 
have grown weary of symbolic victories 
that in the end offer little substantive 


help in their quest for economic 
progress. 

WTO Director-General Pascal 
Lamy estimates that with the 
December 18" Hong Kong De- 
claration, the Doha Round is now 
60% complete. He is an optimist. But 
even accepting his optimistic number, 
that means that in four years, 60% of 
the work has been done, an average 
pace of 15% per year. With one more 
year to go if the round is to be 
completed by the end of 2006 or early 
2007, the pace needs to pick up, 
especially given that the hardest stuff 
is yet to come. And the developing 
countries will need to see considerably 
more results than they have thus far. 
Even The Wall Street Journal calls the 
Hong Kong deal a “bust” for the 
world’s poor. 

The marginalized of the world, 
both inside and outside the 
negotiations, are waiting. The whole 
point of trade liberalization is that it 
creates the potential for win-win 
rearrangements of production around 
the globe. In my opinion, it is time for 
history's winners to show more 
willingness to give, both within and 
across borders. 

Economists don’t promote the idea 
of free-trade so that some can win and 
others can lose. The only defensible case 
for trade requires that the necessary 
condition of liberalization be coupled 
with sufficient readjustments, both 
within and among countries, to truly 
achieve win-win outcomes. Poor 
countries need rich countries to let go, 
especially in the area of agriculture. And 
the citizens in all countries, rich and 
poor, need a sufficiently robust public 
commitment to programs that allow 
gains from trade to truly be felt by 
everyone. Without a commitment to 
just and equitable outcomes, the 
economic case for trade liberalization 
is insupportable, as may be the entire 
structure of multilateral trade neg- 
otiation if the Doha Development 
Agenda cannot be completed. The 
progress report this week is “barely 


passing.” OJ 
17, 


Interview with Stan Searl, 


continued ‘from page 6 


and I should simply put it out there, 
warts and all. 


James Joyce described the ideal reader 
for Finnegan’s Wake as someone 
suffering from “ideal insomnia” who, 
upon completion of the book, would 
begin reading it again. How would you 
characterize the “ideal reader” for your 
book and how would you like your 
reader to respond after finishing 1t? 


I think that the ideal reader would 
simply allow the expressive aspects of 
the book to work on the unconscious, 
somehow. Looking back, reflecting 
about what happens in the book, | 
note how the imagery about water, 
being under water, immersed, cleansed 
and dunked into the water, that these 
images carry some of the meanings. 
These meanings, then, are indirect, 
more open to poetry and metaphor. I 
would hope that a reader would be 
open to these aspects of indirection 
and the sometimes dreamlike qualities 


in the book. O 


STANFORD SEARL grew up in Ludlow, 
VT, raised by his paternal grandparents. 
He was a piano major at Syracuse 
University, and then finished a PhD in 
English from Syracuse. For over thirty 
years, he was married to Parnel Wickham 
and they had three children, Julia, Diana 
and Stephen. He taught in the English 
Department of the State University 
College at Buffalo, worked as a researcher 
at the Center on Human Policy, directed 
a home health agency on Long Island and 
worked as a Core Professor in Union 
Institute and University. He now lives in 
Culver City, California, with his wife, 
Rebecca Warren Tillberg Searl. 


Quaker Service Dog 


By Marybeth Bland 
Olympia (WA) Meeting 


On August 6, 2005, Nickel, a half 
black lab/half golden retriever, came 
bursting into my home. He had arrived 
to be my service dog. 

My husband commented later that 
he expected a service dog to be more 
sedate. Not Nickel! He was barely two 
years old and the puppy was still in 
him. He had trained his whole life for 
that moment. Of course, as he jumped 
on me and ran around the house, one 
would not think he was trained to assist 
a disabled woman. 

Our trainer had said that Nickel 
would need time to bond with me, and 
to realize that he was finally at a place 
where he was to stay. Five months have 
passed since Nickel’s arrival. We have 
bonded. He follows me everywhere 
around the house and goes everywhere 
I go. 

T have Multiple Sclerosis. Over the 
past 25 years I have gone from an 
athletic bicyclist and dancer to a retired 
woman with a walker. My hands and 
legs are weak, and there are simple tasks 
I can no longer do. 

At times in the past, I have fallen 
bending over to pick up something that 
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I had dropped. Now, Nickel picks up 
what I drop and gives it to me. Of 
course, if it is a utensil with food on it, 
he will lick it clean first. I am told that 
is the lab in him. Labs are always hungry. 
He also gets the clothes out of the dryer. 
His favorite job, though, is getting the 
phone and bringing it to me. Often, he 
gets it even when I haven't asked for it. 
Once, in the middle of the night, I 


had a bad reaction to a medication. 


Nickel stayed with me. He watched as 
I took some aspirin and then stumbled 
out to the couch to get more sleep. For 
a few nights after that, he brought the 
phone with him when he went to bed 
and placed it by his pillow. My husband 
and I think, that in some dog logic, he 
thought if I needed help in the middle 
of the night, he would have the phone. 

These are just some of the tasks that 
Nickel was trained to do for me, but he 
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does so much more. I think of Nickel 
as a “Quaker Dog.” He is a pacifist. 
When the Army base at Fort Lewis 
shoots off their guns in practice, Nickel 
the and barks in 
frustration. I wonder what the military 
would say if I called to report that their 
guns are disturbing my dog. Would 
they cease the firing? 

Nickel is a charmer, and he likes 
everyone. Isn't that what Jesus taught, 
for us to love our fellow man? During 
these hectic days of war, I need to be 
reminded that everyone is a child of 
God, even those who do not share my 


paces house 


political views. Nickel helps me to 
remember this, as I see him put his head 
in a stranger’s lap. 

He has taught me to live in the 
moment and take pleasure in the simple 
things in life. A game of “toss the bone” 
can bring endless happiness. Nickel does 
not rush. He likes to sit on the deck in 
the early morning and smell the air 
before doing his business. He loves to 
watch the rainfall during the night. 
Even if | am hurrying to catch the bus, 
he has taught me to slow down and 
observe the world. 


Nickel loves to go to Quaker 


meeting on Sundays. He watches the 
members arrive and saves extra loving 
for his favorites. He lies in silent worship 
with us, and occasionally will place his 
head in the lap of someone as they 
worship in silence. 

Nickel is making me more 
independent. I am doing more than I 
did before he arrived, and I am more 
confident. 

I will always remember August 6, 
2005 as the Day of Nickel. He arrived 
trained to assist me, and has ended up 
becoming my teacher. I have much to 


learn. O 


MEMORIAL MINUTES 


GENEVIEVE KNUPFER 


Genevieve Knupfer, a member of Palo 
Alto (CA) Meeting for over 35 years, died 
August 27, 2005 at Stanford [CA |Hospital. 
She was a psychiatrist, sociologist and civil 
rights and peace activist. Genevieve was 
born on March 19, 1914, in Dusseldorf, 
Germany to American parents. Her family 
returned to the US shortly after her birth. 
They then returned to Europe after World 
War I, settling in Brussels, where Genevieve 
was raised. 

She graduated from Wellesley College 
in 1935, and continued her study of 
sociology at Columbia University. She 
received her M.A. in 1936 and was awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in 1946. A chapter from 
her dissertation, “The Portrait of the 
Underdog,” was published in 1947 in Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 

Genevieve felt the academic life was 
not for her—she wanted to help people, so 
she decided to become a physician. She 
studied medicine at the University of 
Rochester and received her MD in 1951. 
She moved to the [San Francisco, CA]Bay 
Area, where her daughter, Kate, was born 
in 1952. She completed a medical residency 
at Franklin Hospital in San Francisco, 
followed by a residency in psychiatry at the 
Palo Alto Veterans Administration Medical 
Center, Menlo Park Campus. Her strong 
and continued commitment to public 
health led her, in 1955, to participate in the 
first mass polio immunization program. 

The original survey questionnaire used 
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by the DPS included many items designed 
to measure mental health, and Dr. Knupfer 
added a question: “Overall, how happy 
would you say you are these days?” Out of 
curiosity—a quality she had no shortage 
of— she tabulated the results by gender and 
marital status to come up with a startling 
finding: The happiest people were single 
women and married men; the unhappiest 
were married women and single men. Her 
findings were published in a 1966 paper 
(coauthored by Walt Clark and Robin 
Room), “The Mental Health of the 
Unmarried.” The paper, published in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry, received 
wide media coverage, as her conclusion ran 
counter to the prevailing stereotype of un- 
happy spinsters in desperate pursuit of 
marriage with men who preferred the joys 
of being single to the proverbial “ball and 
chain.” Dr. Knupfer was immediately and 
vigorously pilloried by San Francisco 
Chronicle columnist “Count Marco,” who 
reviled her and all “lady psychiatrists,” and 
the Chronicle noted the controversy with a 
front-page banner. 

She opened a private practice in 
psychiatry in Redwood City, while 
continuing her interest in sociology. In 1959 
she was appointed the director of the 
California Drinking Practices Study (later 
the Alcohol Research Group of Berkeley), 
an epidemiological study of alcohol use 
among California adults. She was also an 
advisor to the World Health Organization’s 
alcoholism program for many years. 

During the 1950s, 60s and 70s, 
Genevieve was an active participant in the 
movements for fair housing, civil rights, and 
peace, taking part in many vigils and 


protests. She traveled to Mississippi to work 
as a physician in a Head Start program, and 
picketed the Woolworth’s in Stanford 
Shopping Center to protest segregation at 
lunch counters in the South. In October, 
1967, she was arrested, along with singer 
Joan Baez and dozens of others, at an anti- 
Vietnam war demonstration at the Oakland 
Induction Center. 

She joined the Palo Alto Friends’ 
Meeting on January 12, 1969. She was 
deeply committed to nonviolence. In the 
mid-1970s she served on the Peace and 
Social Action committee. She was the Ecu- 
menical Hunger Program representative in 
1980. She served on the Nominating com- 
mittee and was also an alternate Recording 
Clerk on several occasions. She was also 
the Associate Clerk for several years. 

Genevieve loved music, especially 
opera and ballet. She and her friends would 
often go to San Francisco to attend operas, 
ballets or to listen to the Lamplighters or 
Chanticleer. 

She is survived by her daughter, 
Katherine McClellan, of East Palo Alto, 
CA; two nieces, Cindy Murphy of 
Baltimore, MD, and Victoria Williams of 
Media, PA, and a nephew, Charles Riggs, 
of San Lorenzo, CA. 


Hans SAMELSON 


Hans Samelson died peacefully in his 
sleep of natural causes on September 22 in 
Palo Alto, CA He was 89 years old. He 
had been a member of Palo Alto Friends 
Meeting for over 20 years. 

The eldest of three sons, Samelson was 
born on March 3, 1916, in Strassburg, 
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France. (Although Hans was said to be 
“German-born,” his own application for 
membership in Palo Alto Meeting states 
that he was born in Strasbourg, France. This 
Strassburg is actually the same as the city 
in Germany; given his views on Nazi 
Germany, one can understand why he chose 
to claim to have been born outside 
Germany). His parents—one of Protestant 
and one of Jewish background—were both 
pediatricians. He spent most of his youth 
in Breslau, Germany (now Wroclaw, 
Poland), and began his advanced 
mathematical education there at the 
University of Breslau. His family helped 
him leave Nazi Germany in 1936 for 
Zurich, Switzerland, where he studied with 
famed geometer Heinz Hopf and received 
his doctorate in 1940 from the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology. 

In 1941, Hans accepted a position at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton [NJ] and immigrated to the 
United States; he arrived by ship six months 
before the United States entered World 
War II and acquired US citizenship several 
years later. After leaving Princeton, he held 
faculty positions at the University of 
Wyoming (1942-1943), Syracuse 
University (1943-1946) and the University 
of Michigan (1946-1960) before coming to 
Stanford University in 1960. 

An outstanding teacher of math- 
ematics, Hans was recognized with the 
Dean’s Award for Distinguished Teaching 
in 1977 (one needs to know the reputation 
of the Math Department to realize how rare 
such an award is for a senior math- 
ematician). He then served as chair of the 
Mathematics Department from 1979 to 
1982. 

In addition to his professional 
activities, Hans had broad personal interests 
in human culture and civilization and spoke 
several languages. He enjoyed classical 
music, opera and jazz, and played bassoon 
and recorder in several local orchestras. His 
love of hiking, skiing and traveling on a 
modest budget was kindled in his youth 
and continued through his retirement. 

His experiences in Nazi Germany and 
his humanist sensibility gave him a 
profound distrust of nationalism and 
militarism, and he was deeply troubled by 
recent trends in national political leadership. 
Samelson contributed generously to 
environmental and liberal political 
organizations. He was active in the Palo 
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Alto Friends Meeting. With his wife 
Nancy, Hans joined the Meeting in 1984. 
He served on the Building and Grounds 
Committee from 1982 until 1987, and 
again from 1992 to 1996. He served as 
Meeting treasurer 1986-87, and on the 
Library Committee from 1989 to 2001, and 
on the Newsletter Committee from 1998 
to 2001. He and Nancy were both very 
active in organizing the Meeting’s annual 
“Harvest Festival,” a fundraising event for 
the Friends Committee on Legislation. 

Hans married Nancy C. Morse 
December, 21, 1956. There are three 
children: Peter of Verona, NJ, was born of 
Hans’ first marriage to Renate Reiner, and 
two, Amy of San Jose, CA, and Roger of 
Corvallis, OR, of his marriage to Nancy. 
He is survived by his wife Nancy of 
Stanford, CA; a brother Franz of 
Manhattan, KN; his three children; and two 
grandchildren. 


Guy LITTMAN 


Guy was born on August 24, 1946 in 
New York City and grew up in Uniondale, 
Long Island, New York. He attended 
Hartwick College in Oneonta, NY, 
majoring in German and spending his 
Junior year in Austria. He continued his 
education at the Episcopal Divinity School 
in Philadelphia, PA, earning his Masters in 
Theology and running the book store. His 
Clinical/Pastoral Education (CPE) was 
with disadvantaged youth in Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles under the direction of 
John Fryer. 

After seminary Guy joined the 
Episcopal Franciscan Friars at Little 
Portion Friary in Mt. Sinai, New York and 
was soon transferred to the San Damiano 
Friary in San Francisco. He served as 
assistant to the director of Henry Ohlhoff 
House (HOH), an alcohol recovery home 
in San Francisco. He left the Franciscan 
order and later became director of HOH. 

Guy was ordained a deacon in the 
Episcopal Church on October 30, 1974 and 
a priest on July 6, 1975 in San Francisco. 
He was active as a priest and advisor to the 
San Francisco/San Mateo Cursillo 
movement for many years (and liked to be 
called a parson rather than a priest). 

Guy married Kathy Lathrop Sheldon 
in the spring of 1979. Soon after, he left 
HOH and became Assistant Priest at St. 
Cyprian’s Episcopal Church where he was 


active in a number of ministries serving 
many kinds of people. 

When their son Chris was born, Guy 
decided to dedicate all his time to raising 
his son. He was a full-time parent while 
Kathy supported the family until Chris was 
two and a half years old. At that time, 
Kathy’s job was getting more and more 
uncomfortable and Guy decided he would 
explore becoming the breadwinner for the 
household. 

Guy then began working for the 
California Human Development Center in 
Santa Rosa, CA. After a few years he met 
Elizabeth Boardman and began working at 
Friends House in Santa Rosa. He was there 
for 17 years and made many lifelong friends, 
many of whom are certainly with him now. 

Guy was interested in Quakerism for 
a long time. While in Los Angeles doing 
his CPE he attended a pastoral Quaker 
church, but it didn’t suit him. Eventually 
he found Redwood Forest Friends Meeting 
in Santa Rosa and was an ardent supporter 
of that Meeting for many years. He was 
most proud of helping to found a men’s 
group which supported him magnificently 
until his death. 

Guy was a nurturer of people for his 
entire adult life and touched many lives, some 
of which he never even knew about, but all 
this was preparation for his most important 
mission of fatherhood. He enjoyed every 
moment of raising and nurturing Chris, and 
was very proud of him. He was pleased that 
he was able to support Chris's education by 
providing the resources and support for his 
home-schooling from second grade through 
high school. He was very active in the Home 
School Association of California. 

In his final days with cancer, Guy was 
brave and stoic. He seemed to have visited 
every one of the people who needed him in 
his last months one way or another 
(sometimes in dreams), spending as much 
time as needed to connect and prepare each 
person and himself in the process. He was 
blessed with many friends, and appreciated 
and felt all prayers and the wonderful 
written, verbal, musical, and artistic support 
he received from them. 

Guy was a kind, dignified, and loving 
person with a wonderful, sly sense of humor. 
He loved his family, music (particularly the 
cello and German a cappella), genealogy, 
Texas hold’em [a form of Poker], and the 
stand-up comedy of Margaret Cho. He will 
be missed greatly. O 
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Marjorie DraTH 


Longtime Quaker Marjorie Drath, an 
artist, poet and peace activist, died at home 
on Saturday, May 21, at the age of 93. 

She was born in Berkeley on Jan. 26, 
1912, to John Henry Schell and Wilhelmina 
Beuttel-Schell. When she was three years old 
Marjorie and her family moved to the San 
Joaquin Valley, CA. She graduated from 
Fresno State University with a teaching 
credential and degrees in art and literature, 
and went on to UC Berkeley for graduate 
study. 

After college she taught elementary 
school and worked at the San Francisco 
Chronicle. She married Phil Drath, a football 
player from Fresno State who'd posed as a 
model in one of her life-drawing classes. He 
was a master carpenter who became a 
contractor. Until the end of World War II, 
they lived in the San Joaquin Valley managing 
a family ranch and sponsored European Jews 
fleeing Nazi Germany. 

After the war they took formerly 
interned Japanese-Americans into their own 
home in Reedley, CA, where their Japanese- 
American neighbors had been stripped of 
their farms during internment. The Draths 
invited 30 people to live with them, 
converting a chicken house into a boat- 
building business. 

In Marin County, the Draths first lived 
in Sausalito Harbor aboard their 37-foot 
sailing boat, and eventually built a house 
overlooking the water in San Rafael. In 1973 
they moved to another house in West Marin 
that Phil built. “They both always dreamed 
of living in Inverness,” noted their daughter, 
Marilyn. “They had often visited and sailed 
their boat on Tomales Bay.” 

They joined with other liberal people to 
form a Peace Center in Marin which was very 
active, sponsoring several Peace Marches. 

During the civil rights movement they 
traveled to the US Deep South where they 
helped rebuild 30 African-American 
churches that had been burned by the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Phil ran for Congress in the Demo- 
cratic primaries in 1964 which kept Marj 
even more active supporting his campaign. 

Locally, during the occupation of 
Alcatraz Island by the American Indian 
Movement in the 1970s, the two supported 
the cause by delivering supplies to the island 
on a schooner they had previously sailed for 
pleasure. 
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During the Vietnam War, Phil Drath 
was one of six crew members aboard the 
Phoenix, which sailed to North Vietnam to 
deliver medical supplies. 

Marj and Phil were both raised as 
Methodists but converted to Quakerism by 
becoming members of San Francisco 
Meeting in 1962, and were very active there. 
Phil died in 1983 and Marj grieved his death. 
After that Marj transferred her membership 
to Marin Meeting where she served on 
several committees, and opened her home on 
several occasions for Meeting retreats. Later 
she was involved with the West Marin 
Worship Group. 

At one time she was involved with a 
demonstration during the trial of the San 
Quentin Six. She painted a banner which 
said, “When one is chained, no one is free.” 
A vigil was held every Friday during the trial. 

A member of a group of local artists 
called Thursday’s Children, Marj painted 
West Marin landscapes in oil, acrylic, and 
watercolor, exhibiting them at venues 
including the Dance Palace, Marin General 
Hospital and the annual Inverness Fair. Over 
the years, her poems and short stories were 
published in a number of collections and 
periodicals. 

“She always had a real feeling for the 
underdog and stuck up for people who were 
less fortunate,” said her daughter Marilyn 
Drath. “Friends knew her as a very kind and 
nurturing person.” 

In addition to her husband, who died in 
1983, Marj was predeceased by her brother, 
Paul Schell; and a sister, Gladys Schell. She 
is survived by her daughter, Marilyn Drath 
of San Rafael. O 


CALENDAR ITEMS 


Mar 24 - 26: THE Bopy’s SOUL JOURNEY: 
THE ANNUAL WOMEN’S RETREAT. Women’s 
inner wisdom guides us about our bodies, 
our souls, and the foods that nourish our 
journey. Margaret Graham. Quaker Center, 
Ben Lomond, CA. 


Mar 31-Apr 2. Tuis I KNow EXPer- 
IMENTALLY: THE Bopy As SACRED TEXT. 
Walter Hjelt Sullivan. Quaker Center, Ben 
Lomond, CA. 


Concerned Singles 
links compatible, socially conscious singles 
who care about peace, social justice, diversity, gender 
equity, and the health of the planet. Nationwide/ 
Canada. 

All ages. Since 1984. 
FREE SAMPLE: Box 444-FB, 

Lenox Dale, MA 01242 


413-243-4350 or www.concernedsingles.com 


CLASSIFIEDS - 


Publications 


PENDLE HILL PAMPH- 
LETS are timely essays on 
many facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, 
readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six 
pamphlets/year for $20 
(US). Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle Hill, 
including recent pamphlets by Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 ext. 2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


ANIMATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Profits 
to Quaker Organizations. Wehr 
Animations, PO Box 7487, Boulder, CO 
80306 www. WehrAnimations.com. 
SK 

QUAKER LiIFE—INFORMING AND EQUIPPING 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD. Free sample 
available upon request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (10 issues) at $24. For information 
contact: 

Quaker Life 

101 Quaker Hill Drive 

Richmond, IN 47374 

Phone: 765-962-7573 

Email: QuakerLife@fum.org 

Website: www.fum.org 
VINTAGE Books, Quaker Books. Rare and out- 
of-print journals, history, religion. Contact us for 
specific wants. 181 Hayden Rowe St, Hopkinton, 
MA 01748. Phone: 508-435-3499. E-mail: 
vintage@gis.net. 

QUAKER WRITERS, EDITORS, AND 
PUBLISHERS ARE INVITED TO JOIN QUIP 
(QUAKERS UNITING IN PUBLISHING). An 
international “self help” organization of 
theologically diverse Friends concerned with the 
ministry of the written word. Contact Graham 
Garner at grahamG@fgcquaker.org. Website: 
www.quaker.org/quip. 


Friends Journal has published 
© “Quaker Thought and Life 
Mm loday” for nearly 50 years, suc- 

® ceeding periodicals that date 

from the rth century. Learn 
more about Quaker concerns 
and activities through this monthly maga- 
zine. Save 42 percent off the cover price. 
Receive 12 issues (one full year) for only 
$35. Contact: Friends Journal, Dept. FB, 
1216 Arch Surect, 24, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 


<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


PN 


Schools, Retreat Centers, Camps, 


and Retirement Homes 


BEN LOMOND QUAKER CENTER: Personal re- 
treats, family reunions, weddings, retreats, and our 
own schedule of Quaker Programs. Among the 
redwoods, near Santa Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http:/Avww.quakercenter.org. 


RESIDENTIAL INTERNSHIP IN NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION AT BEN LOMOND QUAKER 
CENTER, a retreat and conference center near 


Santa Cruz, California. One year, beginning 

in August. Great opportunity to grow 
| spiritually and work in all areas of this Quaker 
| non-profit. Mountains, redwoods, housing, 
| stipend, and benefits provided. Singles and 
couples both welcome. Application deadline 
ly April 1 Call °331-336<8333508, go" £0 
| www.quakercenter.org for more information 

and an application. 


TWo FULL-TIME POSITIONS PROVIDING 
SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP TO WEST COAST 
FRIENDS AT BEN LoMOND (CA) QUAKER 
CENTER. Develop workshops; manage staff, 
finances and facilities; fundraise; work closely with 
spirit-led Board. Compensation includes: salary, 
housing, utilities, benefits, glorious coastal 
redwoods. Seeking applications from couples or 
individuals. GLBT & persons of color welcomed. 
Check website to confirm opening, review job 
description, and download application. 
www.quakercenter.org 
Wee 
FRIENDS HOUSE IS A MULTI-LEVEL RETIRE- 
MENT COMMUNITY offering independent living 
apartments and houses, and an assisted care liv- 
ing facility. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends House 
is easily accessible to San Francisco, the Pacific 
Coast, redwood forests, and the vineyards of 
Sonoma and Napa counties. Friends House is 
owned and operated by Friends Association of 
Services for the Elderly (FASE), a California not- 
for-profit corporation. The facility and Board of 
Directors are strongly influenced by Quaker tra- 
ditions. The welfare and growth of persons within 
an environment which stresses independence is 
highly valued. Tour Friends House at our website 
at www.friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 
Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409. 707-538- 
0152. 
aolelok 

THE WOOLMAN SEMESTER OFFERS FRIENDS 
EDUCATION TO 16 TO 18 YEAR OLDS FOCUSED 
ON PEACE, JUSTICE AND SUSTAINABILITY 
WHILE LIVING SIMPLY IN COMMUNITY. Four 
rigorous, academic courses yield a full semester of 
high school credit and 120 hours of community 
service. Shows independence and aptitude in a 
university-like setting on college applications. Visit 
www.woolman.org and contact Kathy Runyan 
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at 530-273-3183. Sliding scale for tuition & 
Quaker Scholarships support all qualified teens. 
WILLIAM PENN House & WASHINGTON 
QUAKER WorkKcampPs. Washington, DC. 
Quaker Center on Capitol Hill offering 
hospitality, meeting space and worship. 
Offering workcamp opportunities for youth, 
peace studies seminars for educators, and 
seminars for all ages. Leadership training 
for Quaker young adults through our 
internship program. All are welcome. 
Wi we wees Vim Peern nigkd vopuiisseren Ontrcue 
info@WmPennHouse.org. 202-543-5560. 
515 East Capitol St SE, Washington, DC 
20003. 

PosiITIONS VACANT: WILLIAM PENN 
House & WASHINGTON QUAKER 
Workcamps Washington, DC. Hospitality 
intern, full time. Spring 2006. Register and 
greet guests, work with Workcamps, peace 
studies and international program seminars. 
Stipend, room and board and health 
insurance. www.WmPennHouse.org, 
info@WmPennHouse.org. 202-543-5560. 
515 East Capitol St SE, Washington, DC 
20003. 
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ACCOMODATIONS: QUAKER HILL CONFER- 
ENCE CENTER, Richmond, IN, offers overnight 
accommodations for Friends traveling in this area. 
For info and reservations, contact QHCC at 765- 
962-5741, quakerhill@parallax.ws or visit our 
website at www.ghcc.org. 

WELLSPRINGS FRIENDS SCHOOL: alternative, 
accredited high school grades 9-12. Rooted in the 
Quaker spirit of simplicity, community, nonvio- 
lence, honoring the Light in every person. Open 
enrollment. Climate of affirmation. 3590 W 18th 
Avenue, Eugene, OR 97402. 541-686-1223. 
FAX: 541-687-1493. Dennis Hoerner, Head. 

seekesiess 

WILLIAM J. Papp PoRTLAND FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, located in SW Portland, OR. A Friends 
school for children, grades K-8, rooted in Quaker 
values. Children are provided with a quality academic 
and a developmentally appropriate education. The 
school environment is caring and nurturing with 
strong emphasis on nonviolent conflict resolution. 
For contact Judy Smith, 


portlandfriendss@qwest.net or 503-245-8164. 


Services 
JoIN THE FOLKS AT FRIENDLY HORSE 
ACRES FOR A DAY AT A HORSE FARM. All 
ages welcome. Camps are set up to encour- 
age confidence in people who are fearful of 
horses, as well as more experienced horse lov- 
ers. Learn to see the world from the horse’s point 
of view. Visit www.friendlyhorseacres.com. 
Phone: 360-825-3628. E-mail: 


@friendlyhorseacres.com. 


information, 


friendlaverne 
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Tours and Opportunities 


ConsIDER A Costa Rica Stupy Tour. Visit 
the Quaker community of Monteverde. See the 
cloud forest and two oceans. Write Sarah Stuckey, 
Apdo 46-5655, Monteverde, Costa Rica. Phone/ 
FAX: 011-506-645-5436 or 937-728-9887 
or Email: crstudy@racsa.co.cr. Website: 
www.crstudytours.com. 

CONSIDER THE ARIZONA FRIENDS COMMU- 
NITY FOR YOUR NEXT, OR YOUR SECOND, HOME. 
360 degree mountain views, 4,000 ft elevation, 
often near-perfect weather, among good friends. 
Write Roy Joe and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San 
Luis Obispo Drive, Douglas, AZ 85607. Website: 
arizonatriends.com. 

JoIN THE FELLOWSHIP OF QUAKERS IN THE 
ArTs ($25/year), and share your work with 
Friends in our exciting quarterly, 7ypes & 
Shadows. Seeking short fiction & non-fiction, 
poetry, drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chapter in 
Quaker History! More info: FQA, 1515 Cherry 
St, Philadelphia, PA 19102. Email submissions 
OK. <fga@quaker.org> <www.quaker.org/fqa. 
FRIENDS PLANNING TO MOVE CAN REQUEST 
ASSISTANCE FROM DaviD BROWN, A QUAKER 
REALTOR. David will refer you to a real estate 
professional to assist you with buying and/or sell- 
ing a home anywhere in the USA. Email: 


Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 


Custom CALLIGRAPHY. Marriage certificates, 
celebrations of commitment, naming documents 
for newborn or adopted children. Visit my website: 
www.wynnellewellyn.com or call me to discuss 


your needs: 413-634-5576. 


African Summer Workcamps 2006. 
The African Great Lakes Initiative 
(AGLI) of Friends Peace Teams is 
sponsoring international workcamps in 
Burundi, Kenya, Rwanda and Uganda. 
The two-day pre-service training begins 
on June 23 near Washington DC. 
Workcamps end on July 29. Workcampers 
will assist with building or rebuilding 
homes, clinics and/or schools. Visit our 
website at http://www.aglionline.org or 
contact Dawn Rubbert 
dawn@aglionline.org. 


via 


AFSC/INTERMOUNTAIN 


YM 
JOINT SERVICE PROJECT: 
QUAKER WORK CAMPS FOR TEENS 

AND ADULTS. Spring and fall in Mexico, 


summer with Oglala Lakota. Contact 
Mike Gray. Email: MGray@afsc.org or 
520-907-6321. Website: afsc.org. 
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_ For more information a 
contact the Gathering office: 
1216 Arch St, 2B. 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 | 


‘Telephone: 215.561.1700 
E-mail: gathering@fgcquaker.org 


Online: www.fgcquaker.org/gatheting 
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